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PAGEANTRY 

BY GEORGE P. BAKER 



ONLY when interest in art becomes 
an integral part of the daily life 
of our people, shall we have, full and 
complete, the conditions for which the 
American Federation of Arts is work- 
ing. Because I believe pageantry to be 
a powerful means of making art a recog- 
nized essential in the life of our people 
I am glad to bring it to the attention of 
the members of the American Federation 
of Arts and the readers of Art and 
Progress. 

Those of you who have been working 
in this country for a wider acceptance of 
the artistic in our daily life must have 
had times of deep discouragement be- 
cause of the difficulty experienced in 
making any art of vital interest to the 
masses. Let us be honest, too, and con- 
fess that again and again we have had 
to struggle against a deep underlying 
conviction in the minds of many of our 
people that all art is essentially femi- 
nine, and not a proper subject to de- 
mand any considerable portion of the 
time of the man of affairs, the busy and 
absorbed head of a family, or the tired 
laboring man. I am not thinking in this 
of life in the smaller communities as 
contrasted with the larger or of one part 
of the country as contrasted with an- 
other, but of the great population of the 
United States at large. 

Pageantry strikes at both of the dif- 
ficulties named. But what is this pag- 
eantry? Everyone with whom I talk of 
it seems to have his or her definition, 
vague perhaps, but firmly and even bel- 
ligerently held. Some think of pag- 
eantry as a procession "of floats" with 
tableaux on them. Others define it as 
speeches of gratulation set in dramatic 
action. Indeed there are almost as many 
definitions as there are people who query 
ihe meaning of the word. Now there 
has been pageantry ever since the 
medieval period and of very different 
kinds. Pageantry is not mere proces- 
sioning; it is not merely vocal or other 
music; it is not merely dancing; it is not 



merely a succession of dramatic scenes 
giving the history of a village, town or 
city. It may be all of these or it may 
be a number of these combined; but it 
is not simply one of them. If I were 
asked to give an off-hand statement of 
what it seems to me pageantry ought to 
do, it would be very broad. I believe 
the work of pageantry is twofold. 
First, it re-creates by the masses the 
past history of a community for the 
pleasure and stimulation of its masses. 
Pageantry, to do its best and even its 
proper work, must belong not to a group, 
but in general to the people of the com- 
munity in question. Secondly, a pageant 
must reveal to the people of its com- 
munity whatever in its past, and above 
all in its present, is or may be made 
artistic and even poetic. To re-create 
and interpret local history, to reveal 
the artistic and the poetic — that is the 
twofold work of pageantry. 

If to-day I propose a pageant to any 
community in this country, not old and 
historically famous, I shall be met at 
once by the statement: "You can not 
have a pageant here — impossible — there 
isn't enough history." But who cares 
whether the community has history or 
not? Must we always be looking back- 
ward in art? If our imagination can see 
no artistic possibilities in the life of to- 
day, what hope is there for us? I can 
most readily illustrate what I mean by 
the Pageant of Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, which I had the pleasure of 
writing and staging in the summer of 
1910. Everybody admitted, of course, 
that certain incidents in the history of 
the town, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, were dramatic, but I was 
told again and again that there was 
nothing but the Civil War to provide 
material in the nineteenth century. The 
critics had, however, forgotten entirely 
the picturesqueness of life in the mills 
when the girls in them were not of 
foreign birth, but daughters of the 
American farmers and storekeepers. 
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Lucy Larcom, the poet, who worked as 
one of these girls, has sung of the hopes, 
ambitions and tragedies of those who 
stood at the looms in the days of the 
thirties. The critics had forgotten, too, 
the picturesqueness and the pathos of 
the Western emigration in its prairie 
schooners. This milling and this West- 
ern exodus provided two of the most ef- 
fective scenes in the pageant of Peter- 
borough's history. There were at the 
start few among the actors in this 
pageant — chiefly millhands, farmers and 
people working in the shops of the town 
— who did not comprehend that moments 
in the past of Peterborough were drama- 
tic and even poetic, but the representa- 
tion of incidents from the nineteenth 
century and their own day revealed to 
them the drama and the poetry in the 
lives of their parents and even of them- 
selves. In such revelation lies the great 
stimulation of pageantry. 

Here is another way in which the 
pageant brought art to the masses. For 
our theater we had cut into a side hill, 
leveling a space perhaps a hundred feet 
square. All around rose high pines, with 
natural aisles to left and right that 
needed little clearing. Toward the set- 
ting sun, where the land fell away, we 
cut a vista ending with Mount Monad- 
nock, blue some miles away in the back- 
ground. Halfway up the middle distance 
there stands a deserted mill cheap in 
construction, ugly in color, seen close at 
Tiand a blot on the landscape. But seen 
at a distance, through the vista of 
green pines and against the velvety 
blueness of the mountain, the ugly 
colors of the structure softened, the 
grim lines disappeared, and the build- 
ing made the one touch of man's handi- 
work needed to focus the eye and to 
emphasize the wildness all about it. 
Coming in to the pageant ground one 
afternoon, I found one of the farmer- 
actors gazing at the view in amazement. 
Seeing me, he pointed to the mill and 
said: "Why, I had no idea that mill 
could be beautiful, but somehow this 
place makes it so." He had known the 
mill, he had known the woods, but he 
had not known how to compose the de- 



tails so that what by itself was ugly 
did its part in creating a beautiful pic- 
ture. But he understands now; and he 
will never forget. That is but one of 
many instances I might quote to show 
the way this pageant quickened a sense 
of beauty in the hundreds of people who 
shared in creating the beauty of the 
pageant itself. 

Moreover, the opportunities for acting, 
for singing, for costume-making, for 
decoration, which a pageant provides, re- 
veal unexpected artistic resources in the 
people of the town. Of course, your 
actors will be self-conscious at the start, 
but there is just where the music helps 
greatly. Again and again in pageantry, 
when the actors have been dull or tired, 
and would not take hold of their work, 
I have drawn them away for the mo- 
ment from mere acting, to set them sing^ 
ing one of the fine songs until they were 
emotionally flexible, and sympathetically 
responsive. At Peterborough a man of 
eighty proved to be one of the best 
actors, though he had never acted be- 
fore and was timid enough at the start. 
If you had told him that in three 
weeks or less after his first rehearsal 
he would appear with perfect calmness 
before audiences of a thousand people, 
he would at the outset have flatly de- 
nied the possibility. After some ten days 
of rehearsing a scene in the Revolution 
in which he had simply to say, as he 
thrust two grandsons among the recruits, 
"There, boys, get into line. Whatever 
happens, don't turn your backs on the 
enemy," he asked if he might add to his 
lines. "Those words don't satisfy me," 
he said. "They don't feel like all I 
want to say." "Very well, say what you 
feel." "All right," he answered, and 
that afternoon at rehearsal he surprised 
me with the following, delivered with 
just the right spirit and gesture, as he 
hurried his grandsons toward the ranks. 
"Boys, if you get a chance to hit them 
Britishers, don't you bother what you hit 
'em with. You hit 'em with anything 
you can lay your hands on. You remem- 
ber about David and Goliath in the 
Good Book, don't you? Well, if you 
can't find anything else, you just heave 
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at 'em with a stone. Now, boys, you 
get into line there, and don't you dare 
turn your backs on the enemy." Crea- 
tive dramatic imagination finding its first 
real expression at eighty! If I were 
to cite the many instances of the crea- 
tive imagination which I came upon in 
this pageant, you would, I am sure, 
agree with me that it is almost worth 
while to arrange a pageant merely to 
make the people who are acting in it 
realize how inseparable a part of their 
lives is art, if they would only let it find 
expression. 

Moreover, when men and women, old 
and young, have united to produce a 
successful pageant, you will hear no 
more in their community — you will find 
no more implications — that art is some- 
thing for women and not for men. At 
Peterborough one man at first felt any 
acting was beneath his dignity, although 
he was willing to give the support of 
his presence as an onlooker. Becoming 
interested, he at first took part as a sub- 
stitute for a late comer or someone un- 
avoidedly absent. Doing his work well, 
he was induced to take a regular part. 
Ultimately he played four parts — and 
wore six different costumes. When the 
rehearsals began, the choral club of the 
town consisted of some seventy women 
and girls and ten men, four of them ma- 
ture and the rest youths. Before the 
pageant ended the men singing in the 
club were double the original number, 
and their interest has been maintained. 

Indeed, in the way of by-products 
pageantry seems to me an extremely in- 
teresting dramatic form. It results in a 
truer understanding of the history of the 
community, a proper increase of local 
pride, and consequently in a stronger 
community spirit. What better way of 
welcoming the foreigner into our midst 
than by interesting the new-comer in 
some pageant of his town or city? In 
it we can make him realize how his own 
interests and history, fitting into our 
past, may best become part of the fu- 
ture of his newly chosen home. By the 
pageant we rouse him to attention, we 
stimulate him to thought, stirring him 
not simply by the printed word, but by 



an appeal to the eye and the ear through 
music, dancing, acting and poetry. 

At the present moment this important 
means of awakening and developing art- 
istry in the masses is in danger, through 
falling into unwise hands, of swift ex- 
tinction. The first difficulty is a natural 
tendency to build the pageants on one 
or two successful models. The writers 
of the few American pageants have nat- 
urally turned for examples to English 
pageants of the past six years, notably 
those written and produced under the 
guidance of Mr. Louis N. Parker or 
Mr. Frank Lascelles. Admirable as 
these pageants have been, they derived 
their main significance from the fact that 
they so completely fitted the conditions 
for which they were written; and per- 
haps because they were nearly all pag- 
eants of English towns, there is a certain 
sameness of method and, sometimes, of 
detail. Many people who have seen a 
number of English pageants and many 
who have seen the American pageants 
thus far have felt a waning interest in 
the form because so many of the per- 
formances resembled one another closely. 
Sir Arthur Pinero has said he finds, 
perhaps, the chief zest in his work from 
the fact that with every new subject 
which he treats in one of his plays he 
faces new problems in dramatic technique. 
There is the crux of the whole matter. 
If we try to give pageants modelled 
closely after those of England, we shall 
not only weary because of repetition, 
but we shall make a fatal mistake be- 
cause the inspiration and the poetry of 
this country of ours are so different in 
sources from the English. Not in the 
misty spaces of remote history, but in 
the stirring life resulting from modern 
inventions, not in the history of a people 
relatively homogeneous, but in the com- 
plications and problems of amalgamating 
many races into one people must our 
pageantry find its drama and poetry. 
If our pageantry of the next ten years 
is to be written on the idea that all our 
beauty and all our inspiration lie in 
the past, we may as well let pageantry 
go; but if by pageantry we can teach 
our people to understand the beauty that 
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lies all around them, even in the daily 
task if they can only see it, what better 
work can there be for our drama? This 
work our poets do; so do our painters 
and our musicians; surely our dramatists 
may and must. Let us, through the 
length and breadth of this land, make 
pageantry the drama of our people as a 
people. 

A similar danger lies in commercial- 
ism. It is possible to construct a loose 
plan which may readily be adapted so 
that it will, when hurriedly staged, pro- 
vide a pageant for almost any community 
of medium size. All this makes for 
monotonous repetition. All this prevents 
the pageant from being what it should 
be, a growth from the history and the 
activities of the particular community, 
made vivid and significant by the co- 
operative imaginative work of the writers 
of the pageant and the people of the 
community. The best test of the Tight- 
ness of a pageant is that it should be 
quite impossible to present it, or some- 
thing approximating it, anywhere else. 
Moreover, for completeness, a pageant 
should leave with the public which sees 
it a sense that something has been said 
about the history and the immediate life 
of the community which will remain an 
inspiration to its people and will here- 
after differentiate for the audience the 
life of that particular town or city from 
all others. 

Finally, though expense need be no 
real bar to successful pageantry, we 
must not begin a pageant by trying to 
purchase it at a bargain counter. There 
is no reason why, if properly conducted 
— and that means plenty of time for 
preparation — a pageant should not pay 
for itself or even make money. This im- 
plies that there shall be co-operation on 
every hand in the community for a 
period of some months, or a year, pre- 
ceding the pageant. Then the costumes 
and many of the properties may be made 
by the people participating. Time is 
the greatest check to expense in pageant- 
ry. There must be time to find in the 
community the right people to take 
charge of the different divisions of the 
work, and only in the last resort should 



we call in people from the outside. As 
the work of the pageant-master is largely 
a skilful assembling around his text of 
the parts provided him by those who 
have charge of the music, the poetry, 
the costuming, the preparation of the 
stage and the drilling of the super- 
numeries, it will probably be necessary 
to call in a pageant-master of experi- 
ence. The fact is, the text of a pag- 
eant is, so to speak, dramatic stenog- 
raphy. The scenes must be brief, be- 
cause there will be many of them; they 
must be largely pantomimic, because of 
the large space in which they are given, 
presumably in the open air; conse- 
quently, the text must be cut to the 
words absolutely necessary, and those 
which allow for the largest amount of 
accompanying pantomime and action. 
For that kind of work special training 
is needed, for a heavy and incompetent 
text may spoil all. Even, however, if 
it be necessary to call in outside special- 
ists to arrange the pageant and the 
music, there are very many opportunities 
for the people, young and old, in the 
community to reveal their latent artistry 
and executive ability. I have never 
known a successful pageant that did not 
advance a number of young people in 
artistic accomplishment and consequent 
deserved reputation. 

Here, then, you have a co-operative 
effort of music, drama, poetry and danc- 
ing, and even painting and sculpture, 
sure to have valuable results. Those 
connected with it will come to under- 
stand as never before the right relations 
of all these fine arts. This co-operative 
work for artistic ends will kill out the 
feeling that art is only for the dilettante 
and is not virile; it will create or reveal 
the artistic in a community, even though 
small and somewhat isolated. By it you 
can interpret for a group of people, 
through work shared in common, the 
spirit and meaning of their local history, 
and relate that local history to the spirit 
of a broader and growing nationalism. 
To those who are daily in the fields, the 
shops and the factories, you can reveal 
the beauty in the daily existence that 
seems at first sight only drudgery. To 
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many a man and woman you can open 
for the first time glimpses of the illimit- 
able fields of art. He who would write 
a pageant should remember the words 
of the poet of the mill girls, Lucy Lar- 
com: 

* * * "East and West 
Life beckons. Nothing satisfies the soul 
But opportunities for nobler work 
And glimpses of illimitable fields." 



This, then, is the possible field of 
pageantry. Whether American pageant- 
ry shall do this work or not depends 
on you, and people like you, who must- 
give it opportunities, put into it imagina- 
tion and trained skill and thus protect it 
from the commonplace, the imitative and 
the commercial. Only when conceived in 
the spirit of true artistry for ends of the 
truest nationalism is pageantry really 
worth while. 
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Shortly after the American Federation 
of Arts was formed a request came to it 
from Fort Worth, Texas, for an exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings by representative 
American artists. For some years Fort 
Worth had been wanting such an exhibi- 
tion, but had been unable to obtain it, 
there being no organization to which ap- 
plication could properly be made. The 
objects of the American Federation of 
Arts are to foster endeavor and cul- 
tivate discriminating appreciation, the 
sending out of exhibitions seemed, there- 
fore, a legitimate part of its work and 
the request was granted. This was the 
first traveling exhibition the Federation 
sent out, last winter it had no less than 
thirteen in circulation, this winter it will 
have more than twenty, of which fifteen 
have already been assembled. 

These exhibitions comprise oil paint- 
ings, water colors, original work by 
American illustrators, arts and crafts 
work, engravings, representative exam- 
ples of student work done in the leading 
Art Schools, photographs, etc. Some 
have been valued at more than fifty 
thousand dollars. They are assembled 
by a committee of artists of which Mr. 
Francis C. Jones is chairman, and are 
sent out under a guarantee of expense, 
covering transportation and insurance. 
To organizations which are not Chap- 
ters of the Federation there is in addi- 
tion a small fee charged for assembling. 
The management of the exhibitions is 
carried on in the main office in Wash- 
ington where they are solicited, cata- 



logued and insured, but in each city or 
town to which they go they are handled 
entirely by a local committee. This di- 
vides responsibility and helps to carry 
out the Federation's policy of co-opera- 
tion. To the credit of the many who 
have taken part in this work in the sev- 
eral cities to which the Federation's ex- 
hibitions have gone it should be said 
that not in a single instance in three 
years has an exhibition failed to be 
shipped on time or has any serious dam- 
age occurred through inefficient handling. 
There has been no financial loss. These 
exhibitions, furthermore, have been vis- 
ited by thousands of persons, many of 
whom have no opportunity of seeing the 
exhibitions in the east, and numerous 
sales have been made both for public 
and private collections. Last year the 
sales amounted to over six thousand 
dollars. 

On the following pages will be found 
reproductions of photographs of some 
of the galleries in which the Federation's 
exhibitions have been shown. These are 
not only interesting as an evidence of 
the breadth of the Federation's work, 
but as witness to the growth of the art 
movement in the United States. a"d to 
a vital awakening of interest. It will be 
remarked that the exhibitions in Fort 
Worth, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis 
and Milton are held in galleries provided 
by the Public Libraries of these cities 
which goes in part to show how large a 
factor the Public Libraries have become 
in the development of art in our country. 



